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obscure currents of opinion on revolutionary concepts of national life, 
of government, and of international relations. The last chapter gives 
an interesting review of the past efforts to establish schemes of world- 
federation and of the peace movements. The British Empire is shown 
to be a living example of a League of Nations, "a great league of self- 
governing states after which a world-league might easily be patterned. " 

The title of the book is perhaps a bit misleading as there is really 
very little devoted to the effects of the war on government. The fact 
that the immense extension of governmental authority and functions 
presents the most difficult problem of the future is recognized, but 
very few suggestions are made as to the probable permanent effects of 
the war on national governments. What the volume does give us is 
a concise and clear statement of the governments of the chief European 
countries and of the United States up to the armistice, with some account 
of the development of these governments and particularly of the growth 
of the democratic ideal. There is a need for such statements as intro- 
ductions to a more detailed study of governments. The reading refer- 
ences to the better recent books on the various countries should be most 
useful to those who may wish to pursue any particular phase in which 
they have found an interest. 

Chase Going Woodhouse 

Smith College 



Italian Women in Industry: A Study of Conditions in New York 
City. By Louise C. Odencrantz. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, iqiq. 8vo, pp. v+345. 

This investigation was completed in the period between September, 
1911, and June, 1913, by the Russell Sage Foundation Committee on 
Women's Work, 1 of which Miss Mary Van Kleeck was director. It was 
undertaken because of the widespread charges that immigration from 
Southern Europe was a menace to American life and institutions, and 
especially because the influence of the Italian wage-earning woman, 
whether she worked in her home or in the factory, was thought to be 
a demoralizing factor in industry; it deals with Italians living in the 
lower end of Manhattan. 

The material consists of: (1) Interviews with 1,095 women wage- 
earners; (2) a scrutiny of the living conditions of 544 families; (3) a 
record of the annual income and expenditure of 48 of the families; 

1 Later known as the Division on Industrial Studies. Miss Van Kleeck has 
recently been in charge of the Women's Branch, Industrial Service Section, Ordnance 
Department, Washington, D.C. 
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(4) records of the working conditions of 271 out of the 734 manufacturing 
establishments employing these women; (5) a study of the weekly 
budgets of 147 women not living at home. 

The Italian population in New York in 19 10 numbered, counting 
the foreign-born and the children of foreign-born, over half a million, 
and constituted a community more numerous than Naples, the largest 
of Italian cities. As with the other foreign-born groups, the Italians 
form segregated colonies, "Little Italies," following perhaps the customs 
and ways of their forefathers, at any rate customs and ways quite differ- 
ent from those followed in adjacent non-Italian communities. There 
are found Italian-speaking institutions, churches, banks, shops, theaters, 
and newspapers. Old-country standards and family relationships per- 
sist. Authority over mother and daughters, for example, lies with 
the father and older brother, who must also furnish protection, though 
not necessarily support. 

The women studied were young women, two-thirds being under 
twenty-one years of age, and, since they lived in lower New York, over 
three-fourths on the lower West Side, they lived under housing con- 
ditions characteristic of lower New York City. The dark stairway, 
the dilapidated tenement, the toilet used in common by several families, 
and above all the crowding in the room (three or more persons to every 
room in one-tenth of the dwellings) constituted the physical background 
of their living. 

The industries studied were those commonly dependent on women 
workers — the clothing trades, paper goods, flowers, feathers, fur, rubber 
and leather goods, millinery, tobacco, and food stuffs. These are the 
trades which in the past have been characterized by long hours, sweated 
home work, considerable seasonal changes, and low wages. And in 
this investigation establishments were found in which girls under sixteen 
as well as older workers were working after eight o'clock and young 
as well as older women working at night. Violations were found of all 
the laws supposedly regulating the work of young persons between four- 
teen and sixteen. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to the subject of the expenditures 
of 48 family groups in which there were women wage-earners. Among 
the facts enumerated is the challenging statement that among 36 fathers 
who were with their families, 1 1 could speak no English and 23 had made 
no effort toward naturalization. 

The common situation was for the mother and the daughters to 
contribute to the income; 35 out of 46 mothers 1 and 87 out of 92 

1 Page 169. 
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daughters in the families studied did contribute to the support of these 
family groups. Ninety per cent of all members in the family of working 
age contributed to the support of their group. The family income shows 
great fluctuations even when drawn from so many sources. The men's 
earnings are often interrupted by considerable periods of unemployment, 
but the earnings of the sons were both higher in rate and more regular 
than those of the fathers. They contribute less, however, to the family 
than the girls who handed over their pay envelopes unopened. 

The mothers in 26 of the 48 homes did home work, and in 9 cases 
took in lodgers. As to the amounts of the family income, they varied 
from $457 to $3,716. The discussion of the different classes of expendi- 
tures is slight but suggests adequate expenditures for food, inadequate 
allowance for rent and heat and light, and calls attention particularly 
to the demoralizing influences and the great difficulty arising from the 
irregularity with which the income is received. It is surprising to note 
that a very small number of the families were insured. 1 

A chapter is devoted to a group of workers who did not live with their 
own families. And there is a chapter on "Education and Training." 
The chapter on readjustment, however, points out that as these Italian 
workers constitute only a small portion of the employees in the estab- 
lishments in which they work, so far as working conditions, opportunity 
to learn English, and vocational training go, the principles applicable 
to the treatment of those girls would be applicable to the entire group 
of women workers. Housing conditions and prices would affect all. 
Interesting facts with reference to the family discipline indicate a resource 
in the loyalty and patience of these Italian girls when once a loyalty 
has been built up and a goal pointed out, from which may be developed 
a very rich contribution to the life of our American communities. 

S. P. Breckinridge 
University of Chicago 



The Results of Municipal Electric Lighting in Massachusetts. By 

Edmond Earle Lincoln. New York: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1918. Pp. xx+484. 

This volume is a Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize essay. It was 

submitted in Class A during the year ending June, 191 7, and was 

awarded first prize in that class. Like most previous Hart, Schaffner 

'Page 206. 



